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It Seems to Me. By Muriel Lester. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1937. $2.00. 

It has been observed that no one has yet written his 
autobiography and that probably no one ever will. This 
informal narrative comes as near to an autobiography as 
humans can ever attain. Miss Lester starts with the mind 
of the child and tells of the influence of a father and 
mother who knew much of the things of the spirit. In 
early life she was greatly influenced by Tolstoi. 

It seems natural that she should early come into con- 
tact with George Lansbury and Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb; and that, once having lived a life of prayer and 
voluntary poverty, she should go to India and become a 
friend of Gandhi. When she was waiting for her first 
talk with Gandhi, she heard the voice of an American in 
his room and soon Stanley High came walking out with 
a large “American notebook” in his hand. As a religious 
social worker in Kingsley Hall, Miss Lester one day 
found herself a minister and her informal gatherings a 
church. She and her co-workers added the sacraments 
and lost contributors because they were schismatics. 

Miss Lester’s father left her an annual income of four 
hundred pounds. She went to two lawyers to get legal 
help on the ways of not accepting it. They refused to aid. 
A third helped her out. During the general strike of 1926 
Miss Lester heard that a brewery near Kingsley Hall 
was giving free beer to all comers. She telephoned Lady 
Astor in the House of Commons who told every member 
of the House she met in the lobby and soon the brewery 
stopped its practice. Although a follower of unpopular 
causes, Miss Lester often knew how to get immediate 
and practical results. She comments only briefly on her 
experiences with the National Preaching Mission in the 
United States by saying that she disagreed with most of 
the other preachers but had a most satisfactory time. She 
found the State of Mississippi the most depressing place 
on earth, when she went there to visit the Delta Coopera- 
tive Farm, and as she closed her book she looked to India 
for hope. BR Y. 


The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. By Paul H. Buck. Boston, 

Little, Brown and Company, 1937. $2.50. 

Professor Buck describes the misunderstandings and 
hatreds that followed the Civil War and analyzes the 
forces working toward integration of North and South. 
He brings out the consciousness of democracy in the com- 
mon man of the North and the conflict between that con- 
cept and the southern agricultural aristocracy. The insti- 


tution of Negro slavery, submerging men both white an 
black in the South, and the difficult problems that abe 
with Negro emancipation are in the picture. 

A people with a history of separate aspirations and the 
memory of a lost cause, their situation complicated by the 
Negro question, confronted the victorious North. “Poli- 
tics was a sectional divider. Integration of interests 
through economic and social contacts made some head- 
way during the first fifteen years. The author seems not 
to have given sufficient weight to the possibilities of re- 
placement of the plantation system by small yeoman farms 
which Henry W. Grady and others visualized at the time. 
The southern planting aristocracy and merchants with ab- 
sentee landlordism by 1880 had “approximately three- 
fourths of the agricultural classes in the South as chronic 
debtors.” The merchants dominated by their control of 
credit. The North had little energy or money to devote 
to southern development and no lesson was “more thor- 
oughly learned than that the section’s redemption would 
have to be achieved through the efforts of southern peo- 
ple.” Northern banking houses, however, did finance 
railroad securities and state bonds. 

The Reconstruction carpet-bag governments are credited 
with having fixed in state constitutions the policy of taxa- 
tion for support of common schools, “a principle which 
henceforth remained unassailable.” The Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund was a means of promoting harmony and under- 
standing between the sections. Although the author seems 
biased in his judgment about the contribution of north- 
ern church bodies, he admits that their activities in estab- 
lishing schools for Negroes sprang from sacrificial motives 
and contributed permanent values. 

Younger men like Walter Hines Page and D. A. Tomp- 
kins fostered the new point of view of southern leadership. 
Industry sprang up and developed industrial resources 
such as fertilizer, iron and steel and the movement of cot- 
ton mills from the North. The decades of the nineties 
gave a new fixation to politics with issues like prosperity 
and depression, tariff and silver coinage that did not con- 
form to the old North-South divisions. 

The chapter on “The Negro Problem” inadequately 
treats one of the major issues. The author summarizes 
a sort of credo that had become fixed as basic formule 
believed by most northerners: that the mass of Negroes 
were unfit for suffrage; that political supremacy of the 
white race was necessary ; that the Negroes were the true 
agricultural peasantry ; that education alone would solve 
the problem; that northerners if confronted at home with 
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the problem would have similar prejudice ; that the Negro 
fared better in southern hands and that his history in both 
Africa and America supported a belief that he belonged to 
a race “inferior in race stamina and race achievement.” 


With the opening of the twentieth century, the author 
says, “the remarkable changes that had taken place within 
the short span of a single generation had created a na- 
tional solidarity hitherto unknown in American life. The 
reunited nation was a fact.” He seems to overlook the 
conflict remaining between the plantation system in the 
cotton and tobacco belts, with its black and white serfs, 
and the worker-farmer system and democratic trends in 
national industry. The book shows throughout, however, 
care and diligence in the use of comprehensive and ex- 
tensive material. G. E. H. 


Prayer and Worship. By Douglas V. Steere. New York, 

Association Press, 1938. 50 cents. 

Douglas Steere is a Quaker, catholic enough to know 
the devotional classics of Catholicism and Protestantism. 
He finds values in all forms of worship. He appreciates 
thoroughly and takes part in the meetings of the Friends, 
but recognizes that very few use their methods and that 
these followers of a humble heretical shoemaker have now 
generally become respectable. In Protestant worship he 
notes too much interest in preaching and a tendency of 
church goers to come to criticize sermons rather than to 
worship. 


Professor Steere, who teaches philosophy at Haverford 
and is a colleague of Rufus Jones, considers methods 
whereby those who are already committed to the religious 
way of life may really attain spiritual power. On review- 
ing the lives of: religious men and women who have 
attained spirituality to a high degree, he agrees with Eve- 
lyn Underhill that their strength is not in super-normal 
ability but in “the completeness of their abandonment to 
the over-ruling spirit and the consequent transformation 
of personality.” 

There are two chapters on how to pray when alone, one 
on how to engage in corporate worship. The final chap- 
ter reviews great treasure-houses of devotional reading. 
The excellent bibliography reveals the rich sources from 
which much of the book is drawn. People with wide 
varieties of religious experience will find this little book 
of great value. It is written by one who in his own per- 
sonality has combined spiritual insight with high courage 
and a social conscience. B. Y. L. 


Living Religion. By Hornell Hart. New York, The Abing- 
don Press, 1937. $1.50. 

Dr. Hart, who has become a familiar figure in religious 
conferences where leadership in worship and meditation 
is desired, has combined in this small volume his religious 
philosophy with suggestions for individual and group 
meditation. Its secondary title is “A Manual for Putting 
Religion Into Action in Personal Life and in Social 
Reconstruction.” The author believes that the methods 
he sketches are valid ‘“‘even in days like these.” A devout 
Christian, he nevertheless has undertaken to find the com- 
mon pattern which the devotees of all vital religions have 
followed: they recognize a higher “Power”; they stress 
meditation ; they believe in the possibility of transforming 
lives; they find the test of personality in brotherly living 
and service ; they have “gone abroad testifying jubilantly” 
to the power that has transformed them; they have estab- 
lished fellowship groups; they have lived “rigorously 


simple lives” ; they have been ready to suffer and even to 
die joyously for their ideal. 

Dr. Hart gives much attention to codes of conduct for 
Christian people, making use in this connection of the 
1936 report of the United Christian Adult Movement, 
Such codes are designed for individuals as well as for 
professional and other occupational groups. 


Dr. Hart is a mystic who, nevertheless, believes in sub- 
jecting the vision of the individual to the corrective of 
social judgment and conscience. He also addresses him. 
self quite decisively to social and economic problems, out- 
lining various positions that groups of Christians actually 
take. His own special concern is that there shall be no 
sharp division between the championship of social recon- 
struction and the culture of the personal religious life in 
any environment in which one finds himself. This, he 
says, is the spiritual idealist’s view and rests upon the 
conviction that if the Christian life was lived by the early 
disciples and in the Middle Ages it can be lived today. 
It follows that the fellowship of the church must not be 
defined by social or economic views. The church as an 
institution should not favor any specific economic or 
political program. 

All the way through the author’s own analysis and com- 
ment are followed by suggested meditation exercises or 
projects. Detailed consideration is given at the outset to 
the steps in the process of entering the inner world— 
“selection, relaxation, concentration, invocation, medita- 
tion, illumination, and application.” 

F. E. J. 


The Small Sects in America. By Elmer T. Clark. Nashville, 

Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1937. $2.00. 

It has been observed that men in humble circumstances 
often see their duty more clearly than those of large re- 
sponsibilities. So it might sometimes be argued that small 
religious groups have often made an ethical contribution 
or have manifested a spiritual vitality that the larger and 
more heterogeneous bodies have not demonstrated. Mr. 
Clark’s study is concerned with “an interesting and 
neglected phase of religious life in the United States.” 
Of the more than 200 religious denominations in the 
United States about half reported in 1926 that they had 
fewer than 7,000 adherents: each. Mr. Clark says that 
nowhere else in the world except possibly in India can 
one find such a variety of sects. He notes that compara- 
tively few of these small denominations are really indi- 
genous to American soil. At least 70 of the 100 small 
bodies are distinctly foreign or racial in composition. Mr. 
Clark divides these numerous small American sects, with 
their confusion of tongues, into seven groups, as follows: 
pessimistic, perfectionist, charismatic, communistic, legalis- 
tic, egocentric and esoteric. 

The book has an extensive bibliography and a thor- 
ough index. Y. 


The Modern Family and the Church. By Regina Westcott 

Wieman. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1937. $3.00. 

Dr. Wieman sets out to study at deeper levels the rela- 
tion of the family and the church. She finds the family 
hard pressed and preyed upon by the other institutions 
of the modern world, with even the sense of family grow- 
ing tenuous. This is an unanticipated outcome of techno- 
logical developments. 

Although current capitalistic assumptions and practices 
have fostered ways of thinking and living unfavorable to 
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the family, the function of the latter is to hold to essential 
values and to reshape civilization in ways favorable to 
these values. The church can help the family to perform 
this function but must prepare itself to do so. 

As consciousness of God is developed mainly in the 
family through love, the church will assist families in cre- 
ating this awareness of God. Love in action means God 
present, whether recognized or unrecognized. The essence 
of family life is communion, and so is the essence of re- 
ligion. Love of God and of one’s neighbor grows from 
the soil of love first experienced in the family. 

The author offers the valuable insight that the feeling 
of love is secondary to its functioning. It is generated by 
the intimate sharing of life and is a way of living as well 
as a way of feeling. 


The church needs to take up the task of aiding young 
people to make a propitious start in marriage and home- 
making by furnishing specific preparation and guidance in 
the growing relationships of the family. It must work 
with parents to help them gain, and share with growing 
children, the deepest values of family living. It must pro- 
mote among children loyalties to the highest, making 
them explorers in the realm of values. 

As for family difficulties, the book holds that their 
treatment is primarily group work. A large place is given 
to collective counselling in family work. 

A concise summary is offered of basic interpretations 
of family life and of programs for its betterment among 
Catholics, Mormons, Christian Scientists, Jews and Prot- 
estants. These programs are, of course, only in their 
inception. They cannot reach their greatest success unless 
we go beyond all programs and reshape philosophies of 
life and current conceptions of success, learning that fel- 
lowship and communion yield greater values than profit 
seeking. 

The author’s most striking proposal is that the cabinet 
of the President of the United States should include a 
Secretary of Family Welfare. Considering the question 
simply on its merits and apart from the influence of mere 
tradition much could be said in favor of such a proposal. 

This book is a post-graduate book, and in the reviewer’s 
judgment the most thoroughgoing interpretation yet 
offered of the domestic roots of religious sentiments in 
the individual and of religious values in the group. 

L. F. W. 


The Case for Democracy. By Ordway Tead. New York, 

Association Press, 1938. $1.25. 

This is a clear and enlightening discussion of the ante- 
cedents of our struggle to attain democracy. It shows 
that the end is not won and that it must be pursued with 
greater vigor if we are to offset the forces which tend to 
dissipate earlier gains. 

Stress is put on the need for democracy in industry if 
those who render service are to have their rightful eco- 
nomic status. The denial of democracy in industry 
largely undermines political democracy and hinders advan- 
tageous use of our resources, productive equipment and 
manpower. 


Christian citizens have an opportunity and a duty, the 
author believes, to promote democracy and constructive 
public service since “the exercise of citizenship . . . is one 
of the major channels through which one’s basic Chris- 
tian beliefs are given effect.” Enthusiasm for good works, 
which comes from a religion based on belief in the brother- 
hood of man, is needed to make democracy a living expres- 
sion of Christian ideals. 
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The book includes an extensive reading list on democ- 
racy by Benson Y. Landis. Study groups can use book 
and reading list to promote creative thinking and action 
in the effort to make democracy real. A. E. S. 


RFD. By Charles Allen Smart. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1938. $2.50. 


Fifth Avenue to Farm. By Frank Fritts and Ralph W. 
Gwinn. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. $3.00. 
Mr. Smart, who once taught and had experience in 

publishing in and about New York, decided several years 

ago to operate and occupy a farm he inherited in southern 

Ohio, near Chillicothe. After three years of farming he 

found he had learned less about the business than he could 

learn in three weeks about publishing or teaching. He 
married a Girl Scout executive who bravely joined him in 
the adventure. All the advantages and disadvantages of 
modern farm life appear in this narrative. Mr. Smart 
found a great many farmers interested in cooperatives, 
with a variety of motives. He once heard a Farm Bureau 
speaker declare that Jesus Christ was the first cooperator. 

He found other farmers seeing a relation between religion 

and the economic cooperative movement. 

The processes on a diversified farm are all described. 
Along with the story of agricultural life goes a great deal 
of philosophizing. Mr. Smart, like most modern farmers, 
had his contacts with the New Deal. He preferred the 
“New Deal fog” to its predecessors. He expresses ad- 
miration for Henry Wallace. “He does no idealizing about 
country life. One gains the impression that farming is a 
long-drawn-out struggle to keep off the relief rolls. 
Nevertheless there is about this way of life, as here por- 
trayed, a vitality that will keep the participant “in happy 
awe through the rest of his life.” 

This book was a selection of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. At least one book about the country has been 
widely circulated. 

Messrs. Fritts and Gwinn are New York lawyers who 
live on farms. They are able to portray life in the city 
and in the country out of experience in both. They realize 
that for the nation as a whole there seems to be a suprem- 
acy of things urban. But like many other Americans they 
question the judgment of the majority in this respect. 
Today one finds few people who are proud of the way our 
urban institutions are functioning. There is more than 
a vague longing in the wish of people for “that little place 
in the country.” 

The main theme of this book is that our best biological 
specimens have come from the farms and the little com- 
munities but a great many of these people have been 
caught up in the migration from country to city. These 
sturdy people move to the city but they do not even repro- 
duce themselves. The birth rate of families on the farms 
of the nation is twice that in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. Furthermore, a great many of the healthful migrants 
from the country are soon “burned up” in the stress and 
strain of city life. These authors believe that the pace of 
farm life is healthful while that of the city is destructive 
of personality. 

They plead for a revitalization of country life so that 
urban people and the whole race may be rejuvenated. 
More than most modern writers about country life, these 
men see an important cultural and religious function for 
the country church. More than any other institution, 
perhaps, it may again teach men the arts of voluntary 
cooperation and may also teach people to prize and seek 
the “highest of all values.” The modern farm may have 
social dignity and may contribute to civilized living. 
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The closing words are a prophecy that the American 
people will rise and not decline through their increasing 
interest in that great institution, the farm. B. Y. L. 


Highland Heritage. By Edwin E. White. New York, 
riendship Press, 1937. $1.00; paper 60 cents. 

This book on “The Southern Mountains and the Na- 
tion” is by the minister of the Pleasant Hill Community 
Church, on the Cumberland Plateau in Tennessee, main- 
tained by the Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. It opens with an interpre- 
tation of Appalachia which includes many clear portraits 
of life as it is lived in the Southern Mountain area. There 
are among the people many values to be treasured, many 
ways of life that an urban nation might well remember 
and practice. 


In the mountains religion has always been a vital mat- 
ter to the people. It is more natural there to talk of the 
Bible and religion than in any great metropolitan center. 
On the porch of the country store talk about politics, base- 
ball and many other subjects may easily turn to a discus- 
sion of religion, and controversy in religion is of course 
not unknown in the area. 

Nor is the section any longer exclusively rural. There 
are coal mines in the mountains; there are factories where 
men and women recently from the “backwoods” are join- 
ing labor unions or seriously considering it. The author 
reveals the painfulness of choosing among new elements 
of culture which are thrust upon the mountains from the 
outside. 

Those who teach or minister in other ways to mountain 
people must be aware of the highland heritage and of the 
new ways of life that are available. How shall one pre- 
pare college students to live in the mountains? Certainly 
there is no ready or easy answer. Mr. White describes 
interesting new experiments under way in education. He 
tells also of the revival of handicraft in the mountains and 
of the recent high interest in children and health. 

The final chapter is on the part of the church. Religion 
is declared to be “basic to rural hope.” Here and there 
is to be found evidence of an awakening among the 
churches, of a vision of what a ministry to Appalachia 
really means. Mr. White deals with the problem of 
really creating “a church for the mountains.” He writes 
simply, directly, informally. It is unusual to have so 
informing a book produced by a stylist. 

B. ¥. 1. 


Profit-Sharing for Wage Earners. By C. Canby Balderston. 
New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1937. 
$2.00. 


Profit-Sharing and Other Supplementary Compensation 
Plans Covering Wage Earners. By F. Beatrice Brower. 
led York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1937. 
Although profit-sharing has never been widely adopted, 

these investigations show that it is a measure which 

should be incorporated in a well-rounded industria! rela- 
tions program. They deal with the various types of plans, 
the variation in experience, the comparative results in 

Great Britain and the United States, and the policies which 

should govern the formation and operation of profit-shar- 

ing plans. 

In view of the fact that a better distribution of the 
income from production is one of the chief means of fur- 
nishing a demand for the goods and services which can 


be produced, a wide application of profit sharing would 
be an important contribution to the operation of the eco- 
nomic system on a more even keel. By pointing out the 
successful ways of operating profit-sharing plans these 
studies indicate that they could be used to great advan- 
tage in facilitating a better balance between production 
and consumption. A. E. S. 


How Profitable Is Big Business? By Alfred L. Bernheim, 
et al. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1937. $2.00. 
Following the study of the growth of big business the 

Twentieth Century Fund presents a comparison of its 

profits with those of smaller business units. The results 

are valuable not only to prospective investors but to those 
responsible for shaping public policy. 

Contrary to popular impression, the study shows that 
during the depression the corporate structure of big busi- 
ness was sounder on the average than that of smaller 
businesses. On the other hand, little corporations which 
are profitable are more profitable in relation to their capi- 
tal than big corporations. But when little corporations 
lose money, they lose more, comparatively, than do big 
corporations. Furthermore, gains and losses vary greatly 
with different classes and types of business. A. E. S. 


Plans for Stimulatin Suggestions From Employes. By F. 
Beatrice Brower. New York, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 1937. $2.00. 

Employers increasingly realize that the rank and file 
of employes have ideas which can be utilized to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. Giving employes recognition and 
rewards for their suggestions develops among them a 
sense of self-respect and a desire to collaborate in making 
a success of the enterprise of which they are a part. 

A. E. S. 


C.1.0.: Industrial Unionism in Action. By J. Raymond 
ie New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1937. 
For those who want to know why the American labor 

movement has been split and to understand the issues at 

stake this volume presents a discussion that is informative 
and reliable. It provides a basis for understanding the 
developments which appear currently as labor news. Such 
an interestingly written book should serve to develop intel- 

ligent public opinion on matters ordinarily treated in a 

partisan way. Labor is on the march, the reasons for 

which should be of interest to every citizen. A. E. S. 


Books That Have Shaped the World. By Fred Eastman. 

Chicago, American Library Association. 1937. $1.00. 

Dr. Eastman, who is professor of biography, literature 
and drama at the Chicago Theological Seminary, here pre- 
sents a most interesting piece of bibliographic work, listing 
more than 50 biographies, 100 “interesting books impor- 
tant to the understanding and enjoyment of the world 
today,” and 50 dramas. Each group of books is intro- 
duced with orderly notes that reveal the significance of 
many of the titles, and all are annotated. 

In addition to the list of the published biographies, we 
have a classified list of great lives. There is a brief ex- 
position of the values of the “classics.” The finished prod- 
uct becomes a most satisfactory result, considering the 
great difficulties of selection and rejection, when such wide 
areas of human interest are covered. There is a fair 
sprinkling of modern titles. The selections made reveal 
at various points the religious interests of the compiler. 

B. Y. L. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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